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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SHEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Tae Saibors’ MaG@azINE aND SEAMEN’s FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 
dependent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, progress and wants of the SEAMEN’s CausE, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 

eople, 
‘ it is desifned also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical, To single subscribers OnE DoLuaR a year, invariably 
in advance. It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratui- || 
tously, woon an annwal request for the same. - : 
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Is also issued as an eight page tract adapted to Seamen, and giatuitously y 
distributed among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, at the | 
rate of one dollar per hundred. mae (4 


THE LIFE BOAT. | 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, | 
and facts relating to Sea Libraries. a | 
Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty | 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society it 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft. on New York, SFE | 
Office Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send thonienee ‘G 
but always in G REGISTERED leiter, The registration fee has been reduced to fifteen cenis, | 
and the peeeent ion pats ee eee feud py Eis postal authorities to be virtually | 
an absolute protection against losses by mail. ostmasters are obli i A=) 
ters whenever requested to do so. ob Sih fo. vegister, let- | 
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SHIP’S LIBRARIES AND OCEAN COLPORTAGE. 
A SEMI-CENTENARY PAPER BY JOHN 8, PIERSON, ESQ., 


Marine Agent of the New York Bible Society. 


SHIP’S LIBRARIES. 

In discussing the interesting topic assigned me for this paper, I may 
be allowed to premise, that my acquaintance with ship’s libraries comes 
from my having had for sixteen years the pleasant duty of selecting 
the books of which they are composed, and from the abundant oppor- 
tunities which position has afforded me of noticing, for a still longer 
period, their working on shipboard. 

What I have to say will naturally fall under three heads: 

The need there is for ship’s libraries. 
The principles controlling the choice of books for ship’s libraries. 
The results of ship’s libraries; or how they help the sailor. 

J. What call is there for this heavy expenditure for ship’s libraries, 
what want does it supply, and what position does the work take among 
the various benevolent schemes for the benefit of the sailor? In 
considering this point, we will concede to all these whatever success 
they may be disposed to claim. Let us go farther, and suppose that 
the State and the Church have done their best for the sailor; that there 
are protective laws which do really protect him; and that public senti- 
ment has compelled just and generous treatment for him from commerce. 
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You have taken good care, now, of the sailor while on shore. You | 
have kept him from the grog-shop and the wretched den of shame _ 
and robbery. In the model “ sailor’s boarding-house ” you may even 
have given him a healthy reminder of home in the near glimpse of | 
blessed womanhood and children. He has been spiritually fed, and | | 
stimulated to good, at the Seamen’s Church and prayer meeting; 
and finally, with the surplus of his wages sent home to his family or 
lodged in the Savings Bank, and with a chest of comfortable cloth- 
ing for the coming voyage, he has been honestly shipped on the vessel | 
of his choice. Nay more, you have been on board his ship before him, | 
to see that there is honest timber under his feet,—not a rotten hulk 
“sold to the Insurance Companies,” and ready to break up when the | 
storm comes and drop him into the abyss. His quarters too have been | 
inspected; and if there is no place for him in the house on deck, the 
triangular den under the bowsprit is seen to be dry, and as roomy as | 
the rapacious needs of the cargo will allow. And there is good sweet | 
beef and pork in the provision barrels; and biscuit only once baked, 
without trace of weavil, in the bread lockers; and the coffee is not 
‘burnt crust and beef’s liver,’ (as I once heard an English sailor as- | 
sert,—let us hope without warrant); and there are even stores of vege- 
tables and flour and canned meats and dried fruits provided, to modi- | 
fy the sternness of the ship’s rations. And now having done the best. 
you could for him during his brief holiday on shore, you have bid him 
a hearty farewell, and he is off on a voyage of twelve months to China. 
or the Pacific. | 

How now can you follow him for his good, through the long period 
of his work-day life on the blue water; where too frequently accord- 
ing to the well known saying there is ‘“‘no Sunday,” no church- -going 
bell, no sacred song, no sermon? Obviously the only way left to reach’ 
him is by the printed truth,—the Bible, the tract, the good book.| 
Just here comes in the ship’s library with its indispensable offices,— 
the last important advance made in the line of religious work among 
seamen,—the “‘ missing link,” I think we may call it, in the chain of 
evangelical agencies for their benefit. 

What rank it holds among these agencies, we will better anderstantl 
if we remember two facts: (1), that the field thus left for the occu- 
pancy of the ship’s library, embraces fully three-fourths of the sailor’s 
year; and (2), that this period of seclusion on the sea, presents jus 
the best opportunity his life affords, for doing him good mentally an 
religiously. 

There is a large class of seamen common in our large seaports, 
men whose family ties have been severed by many years of knocking 
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about on ship and ashore,—to whom the sea has at last become a 
home: they are only visitors on the land. Too often when such a man 
steps ashore and is paid off, the restraint and deprivations of a long 
voyage only make him the more ready victim to bad influences which 
blot out almost his very manhood. As you listen to his drunken blas- 
phemies, and try, in vain, to draw him away to better associations, 
you are inclined to pronounce him a hopeless case. At last after his 
fortnight of delirious excitement, he finds himself, he scarcely knows 
how, on board ship bound out. He is back again in his home in the 
forecastle. Now wait a little, till the fumes of the liquor have disap- 
peared, till his bruised eye has healed, till he has come to know his 
shipmates and officers, and got into the grooves of the daily routine of 
a ship at sea,—and presently you cannot recognize in the steady, 
grave, respectable jack-tar, the begrimed, foolish fellow of the Water 
street bar-room a month before. 

In such a case, the real man is to be fownd at sea ; and there, we in- 
sist, you must follow him, if you would have the best chance of doing 
him good. Capt. Chisholm’s letter in the Sartors’ MaGaZzINnE is to 
the point here: 

“Library No. 4,674. With much pleasure I return this library from bark Western 
Sea. 'The books have been read and highly appreciated by all. J¢ 7s my opinion 
that there is no better way of reaching the spiritual wants of the satlor, than through 
the system of Loan Libraries. It is unfortunately the case that the sailor goes head- 
long to-ruin, spending his few days on shore in the abodes of vice and crime. When 
his money is gone and he is friendless and penniless, he embarks upon the ocean, 
where he has ample time to reflect upon the past, and if he is fortunate enough to 
oe on board a vessel where a Loan Library has been placed, he there finds instruc- 
tion suited to his wants and often returns to port a changed man.” 

The sea is the place for sober thought. The sublime, solemn sur- 
roundings of water and sky invite it. The distractions and the tempt- 
ations of the shore are not there to prevent it. In every day, and es- 
pecially in the silent night-watch, there are hours, when the sailor 
forbidden to sleep, is shut up to it: when the mind is ransacked for 
something to occupy it, and when—should religious truth be present 
from the recent reading of the book from the ship’s library,—it will re- 
ceive an attention quite impossible on shore. 

Notice farther, in order to appreciate the splendid field which an 
interesting book has at sea, the monotony of ship life during a long 
voyage, as described by more than one voice from the forecastle;—into 
which comes no mail, no daily newspaper, no fresh face, or voice to 
enliven, as on shore. Where the only reading may be an old song-book, 
or a dime novel or two, (‘‘a crew of ordinary intelligence and only 
one book in the forecastle,” is the report in one case;)—the amuse- 
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ments, a greasy pack of cards, the oft repeated yarn, and that unfailing 
resource with the sailor, grumbling at trifles. When shipmates tire of 
each other, and become irritable by mere attrition:—when a remark 
from the Captain, a new dish at dinner, the appearance of the sick 
passenger on deck, or the sight of a distant sail, is an event: and when 
a storm is welcomed as breaking up a stagnation which would be un- 
endurable were it not for the blessed recurrence, every day, of the work 
that must be done. 

We all remember the description given in Dana’s ‘‘'Two years be- 
fore the Mast,” of his delight at receiving on the coast of California 
a half dozen Boston newspapers a year old: how he read and re-read 
them, from beginning to end,—‘“‘ houses to let; things lost or stolen; 
auction sales, and all.” 

Think now what a boon a ship’s library, with its three dozen inter- 
esting books must be, dropped into the dreary sameness of such a life; 
—like the breeze which came at last to break the enchanted calm with 
its hideous scenery, in ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner.” 

This is abundantly illustrated by the reports from libraries afloat, 
which appear in the Sarnors’ Magazine. One Captain testifies 
emphatically, that ‘‘ seamen will read religious books at sea who would 
not think of such a thing ashore.” Here is the report from the Addy 
Bradford, whaler: 

“‘Nearly nine months in winter quarters in the ice off Marble Island. Fifty-five 
men were thrown almost entirely upon the library for reading matter. The books 
were eagerly devoured. There were 1,375 issues of books, averaging 45 books to 


each man. The ‘ Pastor of the Desert’ was issued 97 times: ‘ Deacon Sim’s Prayer,’ 
83 times.” 


Besides vessels at sea, other points almost as lonely are reached by 
the libraries of the Society. Here is ‘‘ Forty Mile Point,” a Station of 
the U. S. Life Saving Service, upon Lake Huron, where during the 
stormy seasons, seven or eight men live in a cabin ‘situated 17 miles 
from any other dwelling, on a wild coast, with an impenetrable wood 
in the rear.” 

And another station, at ‘‘Good Ground, Long Island,” cut off from 
the main land by two miles of water; where we are not surprised to 
learn, that ‘‘ the days and weeks pass slow and heavy;” and that the 
library does much to “relieve the monotony of the winter months.” __ 

The report from the station at “‘ Sturgeon Point, Michigan,” is grate- 
ful and enthusiastic: 

““ What a change there ts in the occupation of our crew since the library came 
among us. Before, the evenings and spare moments were occupied in reading no- 
vels, arguing, and in other ways not calculated to improve the morals of the men. 
Now how changed! Hach man of the crew seated around the fire, with a book of 
good character, deeply interested in its perusal.” 
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Il. In making up the Library, four ends are to be kept in view, 
distinct in themselves, yet, often blended in fact in individual books. 
I name them in the order of their importance: (1) recreation, (2) hu- 
manization, (3) the culture and storing of the mind, (4) religious 
instruction and impression. 

Ist. Recreation and amusement. Though a minor object, it is yet 
one which we all recognize as legitimate in our own reading, and we 
need scarcely vindicate its place in the grimy toilsome life of the sailor. 
Even a bit of healthy humor, once in a while, will not be begrudged 
him ;—as when ‘‘Capt. Waters, and Bill his Bosun” display a seaman’s 
ingenuity in applying sea methods to shore necessities, on that sailor’s 
**Arcadia,—a farm. Farther, with dull uneducated minds (not to 
speak of those who have yet to be induced to learn to read), the first 
point is, to awaken a taste for reading. When that is once formed, the 
somewhat sensational story or narrative, with its pictures, exciting 
curiosity and compelling a perusal, may be expected to give place to 
the more solid book of history or travel. 

2nd. Civilizing, softening, hwmanizing books: books that healthily 
touch the imagination and the heart. The sailor, removed for so 
great a part of his life from the influences of society and the 
family, tends to become rough and coarse in his habits and tastes, and 
hard and material in his views of things. Whatever raises the head 
and heart to their proper practice of supremacy over the animal 
nature, or enlarges for him the domain of the ideal and the spiritual, 
is therefore specially beneficial to the sailor. 

Poetry comes in under this head, of the more simple or narrative 
kinds, of which Cowper, Scott, Longfellow may be named as the 
types. 

Also Fiction,—though under severe restrictions as to character and. 
amount. This question of the proper use of fiction is one of some 
difficulty, much more easily solved in practice, by good sense and right 
feeling, than settled abstractly in its metes and bounds. The value of 
fiction as a powerful solvent, whether of truth or error, is well recognized. 
How impressively religious truth may be presented by it, is illustrated 
in such books as the ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘ The Schonberg-Cotta 
Family”, ‘‘Stepping Heavenward,” etc.; and though terribly over- 
done in the case of Sunday-school literature, —such books as ‘‘ Pierre 
and his Family,” ‘‘ Christy’s Old Organ,” ‘The Oil Feather Series,” 
and the like, still vindicate its moderate use in the religious teaching of 
- simple minds. 

From the large mass of juvenile books not directly religious, many 
can be selected (of the ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson” type), healthy in tone, 
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correct in statement, and admirably adapted to the lower needs of the 
ship’s library. 

Greater caution must of course be used, where fiction deals mainly 
with social and domestic life. The novel, in the popular meaning of 
that word, does not find place in the ship’s library. We cannot help 
Jack to the love-story of which he is so fond: for the loan of which 
he will give half of his tobacco, and then take a biscuit and a bit of 
beef for his dinner, and go aside to read it. Though we do not sup- 
pose that such a book, if pure though weak, will do him any special 
injury. The enchantment, the ‘unreal views of life,” will not 
unfit him for Azs particular daily duties,—hauling at the ropes, laying 
out upon the yard, or swabbing down the deck; while he will be 
refreshed by the reading, and lifted for the moment out of the region 
of the material and the gross. We even venture to avow, that when 
in an occasional volume in the ship’s library it comes in incidentally, 
and in connection with sound religious teaching, high principles, and 
correct views of life, we do not object to a little bit of the romance, 
which is so abundant a feature in actual life. <A glimpse into that 
fairy world, where pure affection reigns, and where wife and children 
appear in the background, will do the sailor no harm, especially if it 
suggests, that if he play the man, and resist temptation, and save his 
wages, he may perhaps come to know it in its actuality. 

Books of heroism. ‘The story of magnificent endeavor, or of steady 
endurance, whether in the way of Christian duty and benevolence, or in 
the pursuit of any worthy end, have a great attraction for the sailor, 
and do him especial good. Certainly, in his constitution there is no 
lack of courage and heroism. ‘These are every day virtues with him. 
Yet as matters mainly of impulse and habit, they lack the dignity be- 
longing alone to the reasonable acts of that higher nature, which “looks | 
before and after.” 

Let him read, now, such a book as ‘‘ Kane’s Arctic Explorations,” 
and mark the deliberate self-devotion to a great purpose; or better 
still, Gilmore’s thrilling account of the exploits of the ‘‘ Storm 
Warriors of the Goodwin Sands,” or “ Livingstone’s Travels,” or the — 
*‘Tifeof Bishop Pattison,” or of ‘Richard Williams,” of the heroic — 
but ill-fated Patagonian Mission, and see there the love of the Master 
appearing as the moving principle throughout,—and he gets a new idea. __ 
A rational motive for self-sacrifice in the hour of danger, is presented, 
in love to man and duty to God; and also, arational ground of support, | 
in the care of the Father over the bodies and souls of his children — 
engaged in his service. So that now, his heroic impulses may act 
themselves out understandingly and with self-approval, and harden 
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into principle. I doubt not that more than one high-minded young 
man has been attracted savingly towards religion by this very aspect of 
it, as supplying the true theory for a life of noble doing. 

The Pathetic is another influence of power with the sailor. Though 
an overstrained sense of manliness forbids the expression of natural 
feeling, yet the sailor has a heart responsive, more than most men’s, to 
the thrill of such words as Mother, Home, Heaven. The author 
of *‘ Jessica’s First Prayer” is reported to have avowed, that in her 
books, written mainly for the rougher classes of the English poor, her 
endeavor ever was first to make the reader weep; on this theory, I 
suppose, that the nearest road for religious truth to the intellect and 
the will lies through the heart, and that, when the crust, which coarse 
surroundings and habits of stolid endurance have built up around the 
centre of feeling, is broken through by tears, spiritual influences may 
rush in at the gap. Some of the best of religious fiction, such books 
as ‘‘The Little Captain,” or ‘‘ Nelly’s Dark Days” or ‘“‘Wee Davie,” 
have proved very effective with the sailor, perhaps on this principle. 

And just here, I may say, that I think it a good point in these ship’s 
libraries, that so many of them come from Swnday-schools; and that 
others are memorials of affection for some one loved and lost. 

For example, Library No. 5,821 is labelled, 

“‘ Central Presbyterian Sunday-School, Class3. These books have been sent by a 
class of young girls, who lovingly trust that they may assist to while away many a 
weary hour upon the deep, and that through their instrumentality some poor wan- 
derer may find the harbor of Eternal Peace.” 

In each of the one hundred libraries presented by the Countess of Aber- 
deen, in memory of her son, drowned while an officer upon an Amer- 
ican vessel, a brass plate is placed with an inscription stating this fact. 
In some cases, a photograph of the young donors, or of the deceased 
appears on the inside of the door of the library. 

A healthy conjunction this, of the child and the sailor ; this bringing 
of the warm atmosphere of home into the fore-castle, to prove to him 
that though absent, he is not forgotten,—that in many a family even 
the children are praying forhim. How natural the feeling in return, 
expressed in the following sailor’s letter :— 

‘<It was so kind in that dear little girl, who provided this library for our poor 
sailors. May God bless her and provide for her welfare, as she has done for us! 
When I take a book to read, I feel as though the spirit of that good girl was in the 
midst of it, and that it was her, who placed it before me.” 

3rd. Books of solid information, form the principal item in the 
one-third part of the library alloted to secular literature. 

Two or three volumes of voyages and travels; always a history of the 
United States, or a book on the late Civil War, (still a fresh topic and . 
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interesting to most sailors); a stimulating bit of biography, a kind of 
book, recently urged upon the Society by a Chaplain in the Navy; al- 
ways a volume upon some ocean topic, ‘‘ Great Shipwrecks,” ‘The 
Sea and Sailors,” or ‘‘ The Bottom of the Sea;” and finally, the indis- 
pensible ‘‘ Geography and Atlas.” This last is perhaps the most used 
book in the library. Former voyages are explained by its aid; or the 
ship’s course for the time being, is rudely pricked down upon its 
maps; or it is called in to settle an argument as to the latitude of some 
sea-port, etc. A dispute (backed possibly by a bet) is the staple 
excitement of the fore-castle, upon almost any topic,—the meaning of 
the name of a passing vessel,—the spot where Capt. Cook was killed,— 
whether the fleet or the army took Savannah,—whether Napoleon was 
personally a brave man, etc.,—and recourse is had to the Dictionary 
(which I should have mentioned as invariably included in the library), 
or to the Atlas, or History, as the umpire in the case. 

And here I must not omit to say that the claims of the cabin are not 
forgotten. Not only are they borne in mind in the whole construction 
of the Library, but often a book of a superior class, perhaps in some 
department of science or natural history, is added, for the special use of 
an interested reader in that quarter; ‘‘ Dana on Corals,” for instance, of 
a volume on physical geography, or one by Gosse on marine fauna or 
flora. No class of men see more of nature’s wonders, than seamen; and 
none could render, with so little effort, such valuable services, were 
they only trained to observe and report what they meet with. Much 
of our knowledge of ocean phenomena has come from that source; 
as did also, up to the beginning of the present century, our information 
about many remote corners of the earth. I call to mind an American 
captain, who was a corresponding member of a scientific association in 
England, honored for his valuable communications, made from time to 
time. 

Ath. Religious books. The greatest attention, of course, is given 
to the selection of these: for, though it is made to refresh, to form a 
taste for reading, to humanize, to educate, the noblest aim of the ship’s 
library is the conversion of the soul. All other ends are made sub- 
ordinate to, and intended to lead up to this. And we think they do 
so. A Sailor gives his testimony thus:— 

“IT read ‘* Naval Heroes,” and whatever was not religious ; but pretty soon I 
had to come down to the religious books; and by reading these and hearing the 
captain’s talk on Sunday, the light gradually came to me.” 

First, of course, in the list of religious books comes the Bible; then 
the Bible Dictionary, and the volume of commentary, to explain it; then 
the book of popular sermons, Spurgeon or Moody (a name of power on 
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the sea, as ashore), with the book of Hymns and Tunes; forming 
together an apparatus for the Sunday service or the Bible class. A 
volume on Temperance follows; one on Infidelity (by Nelson, or Patter- 
son, or Cooper); with books to build up the Christian, and to arouse the 
careless,—(by Alexander, or Ryle, or James, or Goulburn),—these last 
chosenwith the greatest pains, to present the truth winningly, powerful- 
ly, clearly, and to give to the anxious inquirer especially, the most skill- 
ful and experienced guidance. Then comes religious biography and 
narrative, with selections from the best of Sunday-school fiction,—the 
‘*story-book” in fact, which Jack always asks for first, but which, as 
he lays it down in thoughtful mood and with moistened eye, he finds to 
be something more than a story. And lastly, a religious book in Ger- 
man, Danish, and Swedish, and often in Italian or Spanish. 

As to the quality of the books, the aim has ever been to make the 
ship’s library, as far as the limit of cost will permit, a collection of 
choice reading, of books of tested power, of recognized interest. We 
believe in the superior value of first class books, even with simple 
readers. ‘True, a poor book, in the dearth of reading at sea, will be 
read; but it does only the work of a poor book. One gun properly 
shotted and aimed, is worth a dozen charged carelessly, and pointed at 
no particular mark ; so a book that shall present such a picture of a 
single duty, or great truth, as shall ensure its never being forgotten, is 
better than any amount of goodish talk, the faint impressions of which 
are wiped out by the next occupation. Biographies show that single 
books have played important parts in many a man’s mental or spiritual 
development. specially does this happen with sailors, for the reason 
plainly, that a book has so fair a field at sea. It is of necessity read 
slowly and with ample intervals for disgestion; and af it have just 
the needed message, and can tell it, it may prove to be the *‘ unus 
liber,” that takes possession of the man and moulds his after life. 

III. And thus we are brought to our third topic, the good resulting 
from ship’s libraries,—their success as a benevolent work;—which we 
have only space to sum up briefly. And we might do this, almost en- 
tirely in the words of sea-faring men themselves, as abundantly sup- . 
plied in the monthly columns of the Sartors’ MaGazrne; for no 
scheme of benevolence has ever received more enthusiastic endorse- 
ment from the class it was intended to benefit. 

Captains with good opportunities for observation, do not hesitate to 
affirm a general improvement slowly progressing in the character of 
our seamen, and to name the ship’s library as prominent among the 
causes. 

But to go into detail,—the ship’s library is the sailor’s common 
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school, supplying, when there has been a lack of early advantages, the 
apparatus for self-education. Cases of sailors learning to read by its 
help are often mentioned. ‘Two Danes learned to read English,” 
is the record in one instance. If there be on board a smart young 
sailor, determined to rise in his profession, and with his eye upon the 
berth of second mate next voyage, the library will be his fast friend 
and helper. 

The ship’s library doubles the value of Sunday to the sailor, elevat- 
ing the day of physical rest into a day also of mental and religious re- 
freshment. Without this, the comparative leisure it affords, may even 
work positive harm. This last thought comes out in two reports from 
Captains, as follows: 

‘Tt is a grand thing to have the seaman’s mind occupied on the Sabbath. The 


rest of the week we keep him employed.” ‘‘ Good reading fills a void which other- 
wise would be filled by Satan.” 

And so it results again that the ship’s library replaces bad books, and 
stops gambling. Says Capt. Higgins of the brig Prank Attwood 
(library 5,066): 

‘‘ When the men got out their cards, I told them I had some good books. They 


put away their cards, and read the books, and they did not get them out again, but 
read the books and liked them.” 


It furnishes pleasant occupation for a holiday. Or ‘as a Captain 
puts it, from his own experience: 


“Tn port, it kept my sailors on board ship, when otherwise they would have been 
ashore, perhaps drinking, carousing and getting into the lock-up.” 


It effectually preaches temperance. Under the powerful impres- 
sions of such a book as ‘‘The Black Valley Railroad,” many a sailor 
will make a solemn vow (destined, too often, alas, to be broken under 
the pressure of, temptation), to drink no more; and many an honest 
signature is put to the Library Temperance Pledge. The reports 
abound with such records as,—‘‘ Six signed the temperance pledge: 
twenty knocked off swearing,”—and the like. 


And this leads me to name as another inevitable result of the gener-. 


al and continued use of the ship’s library, that ¢¢ checks profanity. I 
need scarcely dwell on the lamentable prevalence of this vice among 
seamen, and its injurious effects as an obstacle to all good influences. 
I have heard it soberly asserted in high quarters, that an officer must 
swear to make himself obeyed on board ship. With the irreligious 
sailor, the oath is the seasoning of ordinary discourse,—slipping easily 
into obscenity and coarsening all social intercourse. 


‘Library No. 3,990. Books read by all hands. I have not heard an oath from 
any of our men since the library came on board. The men used to swear and 
drink. I think it a blessed thing to have these good books to read, for it keeps the 
mind occupied, and keeps the men from vice.” 


\) 
| 
1 
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| These reports come mostly from the cabin. Perhaps if the fore- 
castle were to speak, it could testify of like improvement, in many 
cases, aft. And when the officers cease swearing, then we may more 
readily believe in the next good effect claimed for the ship’s library, 
viz: that 7 promotes good feeling on board ship, and good discipline. 
Tt does this, not only by lessening the irritating element of harsh 
words, so often leading to harsh deeds, but by bringing in also the di- 
rect influence of kindly acts. When the crew go aft, Sunday morning, 
to select and exchange books, at the library hanging, say, in the mate’s 
room,—perhaps with his aid and advice,—there is a suspension for the 
time of the standing feud between the two ends of the ship. The re- 
lation of the parties is a different and more pleasant one than on the 
week-day, and the effect does not at once pass away. So the library is 
a peacemaker; thus, asin many other ways, making itself felt as a 
gracious presence on shipboard. 

The ship’s library is a living argument with the sailor, for the genu- 
ineness of religion on shore; something he is often disposed to doubt. 
These books at least, are not ‘“‘a money-making affair.” Here, without 
cavil, is unselfish labor for his welfare. So, as a farther result, the 
heart is opened towards future influences from the same source. The 
angry Hsau-like feeling which makes the sailor willing to live apart in 
the desert, with the bitter cry ‘‘No one careth for my soul,” yields to 
the conviction that his place in the family circle of christian brother- 
hood is kept open for him, with the desire that he should occupy it, 
and that kindly wistful thoughts follow him, at any rate, in his wander- 
ings. 

The ship’s library cheers and strengthens the Christian sailor during 
his long absence on the sea, and is a substitute for christian society and 
church privileges. It is the arsenal, from which the “‘sea missionary ” 
(to use the expressive and favorite term of the Society) draws his sup- 
plies. In the case of the backsliding professor revived by its influence, 
it suggests the duty of taking an aggressive position, and furnishes, 
with the Bible and the tract, the basis for christian work on shipboard. 
Its frequent result is the prayer meeting in the forecastle, or the Sun- 
day service in the cabin. And this leads me to name lastly, its crown- 
ing benefit. 

Ship’s libraries have done a great work in promoting revivals of re- 
ligion at sea, and have been largely dlessed to the conversion of sailors. 
Testimonies to this effect abound. I have space but for two. 

A. B. W., Lieut. U. S. N., writes from the U. 8S. 8S. Potomac as 


follows: 
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‘I feel it obligatory upon me to make a report of the libraries Nos. 5,577 and 
5,578, which you so kindly sent me some three months since. I have had charge of 
the books, and served them out and exchanged them every Sabbath evening. They 
have been read wit: the greatest avidity, and many of the men have told me of the 
beneficial effect which the perusal of certain books had had upon their minds. 
They speak of your Society with the greatest affection, and quite a number have 
expressed to me their intention of sending you a donation as soon as they get some 
money ahead, upon the Paymaster’s books. Wo have lately had nearly two hun- 


dred men on board. Twenty have been hopefully converted and are now bright, 


happy, resolute christians. Quite as many more have been seriously awakened, and 
I have no doubt will soon be rejoicing with their messmates in a newly-found Re- 
deemer. Fifty-one men have signed the temperance pledge, many of them having 
been drunkards for years. I believe a large majority of them will faithfully keep 
their pledges.” 

“‘The bark Gem went to sea nearly a year ago, with a crew of sixteen men, only 
four of whom had any regard whatever for religious things. A prayer meeting 
was shortly begun in the forecastle, which the Captain soon after invited to the 
cabin. It was not many weeks before the Spirit of God was poured out, and the 
Captain and all on shipboard hopefully converted. A letter has come to us from 
one of the crew giving an account of the work, which says: ‘‘ here was a vessel 
which went out in a godless state, and came back all hands christians, the Bethel flag 
at the mast-head, and all through the influence of library No. 2,025.” 

Lastly,—sailors gratefully appreciate the ship’s libraries. They 
show this by their honest, careful treatment of the books; by the pains 
taken to return them, as a sacred trust, in due time: by their generous 
donations: and by their written expressions of gratitude, abounding 
in the printed reports. 

Having amply proved its ability to serve him, whatever his religious 
status may be, the ship’s library has established itself in the respect 
and affections of the sailor everywhere. Of course, in such a field 
there must be a heavy percentage of loss from wear and tear. <A sea 
shipped in a storm, may wet the library along with the other furniture 
of the cabin; and favorite books, at the end of a long voyage may (as 
a sailor reports in one case) ‘‘smell pretty much of tar” from frequent 
handling. Unscrupulous readers too, will occasionally carry away a 
pet volume. So that the refitting of old libraries is a considerable 
item of expense. But this is all to be expected, like the ship’s regular 
bills for insurance and repairs. Wanton destruction or injury of books 
is unknown. 

It isa common occurence for libraries to be saved in cases of ship- 
wreck. There are some touching anecdotes of this kind. The brig 
Lucy foundered at-sea so suddenly that the crew could save only their 
clothing. Yet the library was not left behind, but came back to New 
York with only six books missing. Think of a Captain, in a similar 
case, writing to apologize, that owing to a sudden wreck, “in the get- 
ting into the boat, several of the books were left in the forecastle! ” 
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In the cabin of the bark Mary M. Bird, at Rio, ‘‘a lighted lamp was overturned 
and the whole interior of the cabin was soon in flames. Saving at the peril of their 
lives what they could, the sailors were able to get ouc about two-thirds of the 
books: the rest they could not, nor the case, which was fastened to the cabin’s side.” 
These books, with charred edges, were duly returned. 

Some of the libraries have long lives. No. 2,135 is reported as havy- 
ing ‘sailed 41,563 miles, and been read and re-read several times by 
different crews.” And No.*3,022 as ‘eight years at sea, and read by 
500 men.” 

And now in closing, I cannot do better than give, as a specimen of 
the benedictions which throng the path of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND Socizry, in this noble work of ship’s libraries, the final sen- 
tences of a sailor’s letter,—itself, almost throughout, asong of praise, 
—as follows: 


““A feeling of gratitude has often come over me while looking over the library 
and thinking of the unknown friends of the sailor. Be assured that earnest pray- 
ers and sincere wishes for God’s blessing upon you go up from many a vessel far 
away on the ocean.” 


OCEAN COLPORTAGE, 


Nore.—This paper prepared for and in part read before the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
Friend Socigty at its Semi-Centenary May 6th, 1878, has been somewhat enlarged 
and published for general circulation by the American Tract Society. 

Besides admirably serving its leading purpose, it happily illustrates the co-operative 
relation and the mutual dependence of the leading benevolent societies for their 


largest usefulness, 

Ordinarily, when seamen appear in the records of the benevolent 
operations of the church, itis as the objects of its labors and of its benefac- 
tions. I propose in this paper to exhibit them in quite another charac- 
ter, as the laborious and valued helpers of the church, in its plans for 
the conyersion of the world—bringing to it facilities and talents pecu- 
liarly adapted for the prosecution of a certain kind of foreign evangel- 
istic work, which is entirely beyond the scope and power of its regular 
missionary agencies. A striking example of this service is afforded in 
a unique work carried on under the direction of the New York Bible 
Society and the American Tract Society, in which seamen appear as 
the efficient agents in circulating large quantities of religious reading 
and of the Scriptures at many points upon the globe. 

This work forms the theme of the present paper, which may be 
stated more definitely as follows: The facts and lessons of a quarter 
century of Bible and tract distribution in Roman Catholic countries, 
as carried on through seamen sailing from the port of New York, 
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The history of the work in this port,—and I am not aware that it 
has been elsewhere attempted in any like extent—may be given in a 
‘sw words. From the first, our Societies had occasionally invoked the 
aid of seamen in reaching remote or inaccessible points. In the Annual 
Reports of the New York Bible Society for 1850 and the two following 
years, such distributions appear with increasing frequency: but it was 
not till 1853 that this work was organized, and became a regular part 
of the scheme of the said Societies; the American Bible Society freely 
granting for this foreign use, and the American Tract Society heartily 
co-operating. Since that date, these distributions have continued to 
increase, as experience has shown their usefulness: so that during 
the twelve months ending Sept. 30th, 1877, they amounted to 10,989 
copies of the Scriptures (mainly Testaments), and 2,200,000 pages of 
the publications of the American Tract Society, sent forth upon 1,327 
vessels: with a total for the last twenty-five years, of 130,000 Bibles 
and Testaments, and 35,000,000 pages of tracts. All these were (with 
a few exceptions) in the four languages of southern Europe. 


And now in noticing the peculiarities of this system of Gospel pro- 
pagandism, I may briefly premise, that it wisely addresses itself prima- 
rily to seaport towns, to the mercantile class, and to seamen. 

As the ocean is a prominent source of physical life and motion upon 
the globe, so history shows that the extending of civilization and the 
spreading of new ideas are largely due to the classes mentioned—those 
“‘who do business upon the great waters,” whose life-work it seems to 
be to stir up matters and keep the world from stagnation. 


From the same source we learn farther that the natural atmosphere 
of great marts of commerce, where men of various nationalities and 
faiths come together to exchange opinions, as well as material commod- 
ities, is one of comparative freedom of thought and of toleration of 
novelties. New religious truth has often found at such points its 
promptest hearing, its readiest propagation, and its asylum; in proof 
of which we may cite such names as La Rochelle, London, Geneva, 
and the cities of Holland. 


Again, as to the commencement, by the societies in this port of New 
York, of this world-wide work of Christian colportage through the 
agency of seamen, notice that it was the plain result of their location, 
suggesting and almost forcing it upon them. It was the most natural 
and simple thing for them to use the currents of commerce flowing by 
their very doors, to convey their books to their first destinations, the 
larger seaports of the world, from which minor currents again might be 
relied upon to give them a still wider dispersion. 
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These great commercial currents may be compared to the venous 
system in the human body, into which if a medicine be injected at one 
pans it will Penal be found affecting a remote one; or to the great 

‘ocean rivers,” which do so much to keep the waters ‘of the sea fresh 
and sweet. 

Go off shore a hundred miles till you come to the edge of the “indigo 
blue” water, and drop there a sealed bottle, and before many months 
your message may be picked up by some one on the coast of France or 
of the Hebrides. Bayard Taylor noticing once some peculiarity in a 
log on the driftwood fire in a lighthouse upon the northern coast of 
Norway, examined it, and recognized a tropical wood peculiar to South 
America. A thousand miles, possibly, from the sea, overhanging some 
tributary of the Amazon, the tree had grown, been overthrown by 
storm or the undermining of the bank, had floated down to the Father 
of Waters and then on its. broad bosom to the ocean; there was taken up 
by the great equatorial current and carried through the Caribbéan sea, 
the Gulf of Mexico, the Florida straits and across the Atlantic, to rest 
at last, a worn and barnacled fragment, upon the extreme shore of 
northern Europe. 

This may serve as an illustration of the power of fie forces we can 
command, and of the very unexpected and remote lodgment which 
books set afloat here at New York may attain. 

Almost any day I can go down into South street and put my hand 
on the shoulder of a captain who will do my benevolent errand in 
Shanghae, or Para, or Callao. And not only so, but he may perhaps 
introduce me. to a passenger in his cabin who, when the sea-voyage is 
ended, will be going farther—up the Yang-Tse river, or to the silver 
mines among the Andes, or deep into the forests of Brazil. So that 
not only all shores washed by the salt sea, or by the navigable streams 
that flow into it, are our field, but also inland regions in communica- 
tion with the same; for to these we can teach the sailor to send, if he 
cannot carry, our books. 

And, as a matter of fact, I suppose that scarcely an inhabited island, 
or stretch of seacoast, or commercial city of moderate size reached by 
American products, could be found which, in stray Testament or tract 
would not exhibit token of the ubiquitous character of this work done 
by seamen sailing from the port of New York. 

Perhaps the most eloquent statement of the wide scope of these 
evangelical distributions would be the simple enumeration of the ports 
reached in a single month, as in January, 1878, which is as follows: 
Havana, St. Jagos, Sagua, Cienfuegos, Nuevitas, Matanzas, Rio Hache, 
Trinidad de Cuba, Porto Rico, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Jeremie, Aux 
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Cayes, Port au Prince, Gonaives, Jacmel, Belize, Honduras, Truxillo, 
Omoa, Puerto Cortes, Vera Cruz, Savanilla, Porto Cabello, Ciudad 
Bolivar, Rio Janeiro, Para, Pernambuco, Rio Grande, Buenos Ayres, 
Rosario, Montevideo, Callao, Bordeaux, Lisbon, Cadiz, Gibraltar, 
Santander, Corunna, Canary Islands, Genoa, Naples, Leghorn, Messina, 
Zanzibar, and Manilla. 

Yet these names do not tell the whole story even of a single month. 
They say nothing of the distributions by the way,—at the lonely 
island touched at in the Pacific, not down on the map, yet already 
inhabited by fugitives from civilization; or to the negro wreckers on 
the Bahama Keys (mere ribs of sand with a backbone, perhaps, of coral, 
and a vegetation of a few palms), who watch for the sailor, and as the 
welcome sail appears in sight, come out to meet him “‘ singing hymns,” 
and ‘‘ bringing fish and fruit to exchange for Testaments or tracts; ” 
or ‘“‘to French and Portugese trading-vessels met.with up the rivers 
Pongos and Nunez, West Africa;” or to Russian officers, glad of a few 
tracts in Swedish and German, in their isolation at a military post near 
the mouth of the Amoor river. 

Nor is mere distance recognized as an insuperable obstacle at a centre 
like New York. Let any unusual gathering of people, on almost any 
shore, present a special call for the Bible and the tract—whether it be 
of armies in the Crimea, or of a French fleet at Vera Cruz, or of a 
Telegraph Expedition at Sitka on the Northwest coast—and we shall 
find means by the help of the sailor to do something for them, though 
our supply have to be forwarded (as in one instance) upon a vessel 
loaded with rum ! 

The peculiar traits of the sailor are often illustrated by these distri- 
butions—his enterprise, his fearlessness, as also the singular immunity 
he seems to possess of doing everywhere pretty much what he pleases, 
without challenge. 

In one case he takes the ship’s boat Sunday morning and visits the 
vessels in the roadstead, or he pulls out to the old hulk which serves as 
a hospital, or to the Spanish man-of-war; on all which his books are 
enthusiastically received. Or he divides his package among the rafts- 
men who have floated mahogany down the river to the vessel; or among 
the fishing-craft and bum-boat-men boarding the vessel as it lies be- 
calmed off the coast of Spain; or at Cadiz, among the laborers unload- 
ing the cargo—one of whom failing to receive, offers to “‘ work a whole 
night fora Testament.” Or, more boldly, he goes ashore to the market- 
place at sunrise, so as to catch the market-people from the country, or 
to the town jail to give to the prisoners; or he distributes tracts from 
house to house in Havana, exhorting also as well as his small stock of — 
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Spanish will permit; or in the same port he takes a basket loaded with 
Spanish reading matter to the large fort adjoining the Moro, and is 
well received. In Malaga, a captain, at the suggestion of a soldier, 
takes his wife and the Spanish package, and visits the barracks, where 
they are welcomed as guests, and have to write their names in every 
Testament given. At Alicante, a mate, thinking with singular sim- 
plicity that “‘the cathedral must be a good place to distribute Testa- 
ments and tracts,” visits it, empties his pockets, and comes away 
unscathed. 

I wish that the limits of this paper would admit of our taking a single 
missionary field,—South America, for instance, naturally ours by its 
proximity, and interesting from the needs of its sparse and ignorant 
population, all Romish,—and noting in detail what this benevolent work 
has done for it. Not only for a quarter of a century, by the aid of 
seamen, have we been diligently bombarding with Testament and 
tract its rifteen thousand miles of seacoast, at the thirty or more points 
with which our commerce brings us in frequent, in some cases almost 
weekly communication, but also by means of its great rivers, we have 
been able to penetrate in several directions to the heart of the continent 

The river Magdalena has carried books for us almost up to Bogota. 
Ciudad Bolivar, a port of entry three hundred miles up the Orinoco, 
has often served as a dépdt, from which English and American 
engineers, employed in the small steamers which navigate the head 
waters of the Portuguesa and Apure rivers, have drawn Spanish 
Testaments and tracts for circulation eight hundred miles farther 
inland. From Maranhao, by similar means, the Brazilian captains 
being interested, distributions are frequently made among the settle- 
ments on the very borders of the Indian country. And the great rivers 
which join to form the La Plata, have again and again borne the sailor- 
colporteur even up to Paraguay, when it is almost a terra incognita. 

The story of the opening of the river Amazon to steam navigation in 
1853-6, by Capt. Robert Nesbit of this city, is of deep interest. This 
was signalized by copious distributions of the gospel, for the first time, 
all along its banks even to its remote sources on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes, three thousand miles inland: so that toward the close of 
his three years’ stay in those regions, during which frequent supplies in 
Spanish and Portuguese were sent to him, he could write, “*T do not 
think there is a single village or settlement on the Amazon, from Tarma 
to Par4, where you are not represented, either by the four-page tract 
or the full Bible.” 

As the little iron steamer (one of two sent out in sections from this 
city and put together at Para) awakened for the first time the echoes: 
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on those inland waters, the captain found (to quote his own words) 
that, < strange as it seemed, the fame of these books had preceded me 
up the river. I had, in many instances, scarcely time to have the 
steamer moored or tied to the bas eters they would be on board 
inquiring for the Capitan Misionario.’ 

The door thus opened for the — by commercial and Christian 
enterprise has never been closed. Soon after, large grants from the 
American Bible and Tract Societies were sent to some eight persons at 
various points on the river, among whom was Gen. Francisco Alvarado 
Ortiz, Governor of the Department of Loretto, Peru. And down to 
the present time, at frequent intervals, by the hands of Americans or 
Europeans employed on these steamers, or of the Indian and half- 
breed crews of the rude barge-shaped canoes which still bring down 
nuts and hides and rubber to Para, Portuguese and Spanish Testa- 
ments and tracts carried by seamen from this city, are finding their 
way to village or m‘ssion, a thousand miles up the great river. 

Christian seamen often do valuable service in finding and setting to 
work isolated Christians living in the midst of unevangelized com- 
munities. There are many such, in whom religion has sadly declined 
from unfavorable surroundings and the absence of gospel privileges, 
who are revived and stimulated to duty by contact with the warm- 
hearted missionary sailor. In other cases, where there is the heart to 
work, but an absence of the necessary appliances, the sailor furnishes 
the needed intermediary between the distributer and the Societies here. 
There are many little points of light scattered here and there in the 
world’s dark places, kept burning with oil which the sailor brings. 

I remember one case of an old American captain, married and long 
resident in Buenos Ayres, and at one time commanding its fleet, with 
whom I corresponded, who did noble service for years in distributing 
at the small settlements upon the coast of the south, as far as Patago- 
nia, a region not visited by our own shipping. This same man dis- 
covered and brought away the remains of the ill-fated missionaries 
under Captain Gardner who starved to death on the coast of Patagonia. 
In another case, an acquaintance made by a captain with an English 
merchant living at Fray Bentos and Gualeguaychu on the Uruguay 
river, resulted in large Spanish distributions in that region. 

Again, the cabin of the packet which carries regularly foreign 
passengers to and from Roman-catholic ports, furnishes a grand field 


for the Bible and the tract. By the help of seamen, this important — 
position can be, and to a considerable extent is, so occupied, that the — 


gospel shall be brought to bear upon the mass of that traveling 


element, which—providentially in the custody of seamen for days and | 
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weeks together upon the ocean,—is so largely made up of the mercantile 
and educated classes, men of force of character and of influence in their 
several countries. 

No difficulty has been experienced in securing the codperation of sea- 
men in this benevolent work. If the captain or mate is not professedly 
religious, a kindly willingness to do a service, which is characteristic of 
the sailor, will generally lead him to take charge of a package; the 
more readily the second time, when he finds that it gives him little 
trouble, and brings him a pleasant return of thanks from those receiy- 
ing its contents. If he isa Christian man,—and the number is large 
and increasing,—this work appeals powerfully to his sense of duty; or 
better, is welcomed as an opportunity of loving service for the Master. 
In both cases we have a pledge that the charge when assumed will be 
faithfully performed, in the business training of ship’s officers as the 
habitual custodians of the property of others, accustomed to receive 
and to discharge commissions in regard to it. 

As a matter of fact, hundreds of these men give us steadily their 
devoted service, and expect their supplies each voyage as regularly as 
they do their cargo. 

Farther, a large work is made possible by the fact that the carriers 
of the world’s commerce are mainly Protestants. Catholic countries, 
France, Austria, and especially Italy, have considerable shipping 
engaged in foreign commerce: still the fact remains that the flags 
generally met with upon the high seas are those of Protestant nations, 
English, American, German, Scandinavian.* From all these comes 
our working force. 

Yet this foreign missionary work we are considering is distinctively 
American. And occasionally we have curious illustrations of the way 
in which, through it, the American flag has come to be associated on 
distant shores with the Bible and the tract. One of these was fur- 
nished in a letter received from a pious lieutenant in the Dutch naval 
service, upon “‘ H. N. M. Brig Venus,” Curacoa Station, as follows:— 

‘Having been a very long time at Batavia, in the Hast Indies, I knew by experi- 
ment that American ships generally were in possession of Bibles and tracts. By 
means of your ships the Word of God and our Blessed Saviour has been distributed 
all over the globe. A couple of years ago, I was walking with a Christian friend 
of mine along the quay of Rotterdam, when I invited him to step at once on board 
the first ship with stars and stripes we should see. He would not believe it, when 
lo, on the very first one, we were asked what we wanted, Bibles or tracts.” 


One thought more: this work benefits the worker. The non-reli- 


* Of 6,214 vessels arriving last year at this port from foreign countries, 5,409 were of Prot- 
estant nations. All others, 835. The details of the former are, American 2,205, British 2,110, 
Norwegian 605, German 370, Swedish 49, Dutch 47, Danish 21. 
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gious sailor when he is giving the gospel to others, must needs think of 
his own personal lack. With the Christian worker, it is a reviving 
influence, a lesson upon the relation of seamen to the coming conversion 
of the world, a training-school for a higher style of missionary labor ; 
for which again this work gives ample opportunity. 

Finally, I desire to say that the results of these distributions, so 
widely scattered and so perseveringly continued, are not to be measured 
by the mere statistics of volumes put in circulation, nor by tidings of 
visible success, however abundant and interesting. This is but a 
pioneer work, preparing the way, we trust, for other and larger work 
to come. Perhaps its greatest value consists in the advertisement of 
the gospel at points inaccessible to other agencies; in interest excited, 
self-supply stimulated, correspondence begun, new avenues opened, 
and fresh demands for the printed truth discovered or created ; in the 
wide sowing of germinant ideas ; in prejudices removed; in the respect 
of communities slowly won for American (Protestant) books and liber- 
ality; and in the gradual crumbling of the barrier against a free Bible— 
all these being its possible results. 

One of the leaders in the recent religious reformation in Spain traces 
his conversion to a tract read in the cabin of an American vessel. 
From Mexico, we hear much of the sudden and wonderful conquests 
made by the truth within the past eight years ; yet who shall say that 
these would have been possible, without the preparatory distributions 
which had been going on in that country, by every available vessel 
from this port, for years previous ? 


The Sailors’ Yext, 


SAILS FURLED. 


“* Knowing that shortly I must put off this my tabernacle.” 2 Pet. 1: 14. 


Yes, the time will come when the earthly sails must drop. The ship must be 
towed through ‘‘the narrow strait separating between two seas,” the little sea of 
time, and the shoreless ocean of eternity. 

Reader! are you prepared to furl your sails, and enter the eternal haven? Are 
you ready to take down the rafters of your earthly tabernacle? When the earthly 
canvas-tent is taken down, pin by pin, rafter by rafter, can you exult in the better 
‘building of God,” eternal in the heavens? Are you living in the habitual antici- 
pation of that solemn hour? It may possibly come soon. It must come at some 
time. It will come suddenly! Remember, once these are furled—once that shore 
is entered, there is no second voyage—no second chance. Reject Christ now, and 
you lose him for ever! Is he formed in you now, the hope of glory? Are you now 
living as you would wish you had been living when death is at hand? Are you 
ready to drop your anchor and step on shore from the vessel’s side? 

You have no time to lose. ‘‘ Behold I come quickiy!” 
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WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Sweden, 
STOCKHOLM, 

A. M. Launesere, reporting for June, 
July and August, says, that in June he 
distributed the Scriptures on various 
vessels, then went to Strengnas and 
Hesselholm with a Christian brother, 
and during Whitsuntide preached eight 
times. Returning to S., he wrought on 
the shipping, reaching, among others, 
some American vessels. At Grodige 
parish, in July, he preached and labored 
on ship-board. In August he was in 
Stockholm, visiting vessels and seamen, 
as usual. A Dutch captain and his 
mate, whom he met, seemed to be faith- 
ful Christians, as also a Finlandian cap- 
tain. The crews on one hundred and 
fifty-six vessels, in all, were reached by 
his efforts. 


WARBERG AND WEDIGE. 


C. CaRrusson, missionary, reports ‘‘ rich 
grace and blessings from Gop and our 
Lord Jesus Curist, in the outpouring 
of his Spirit upon us,” in his Christian 
labor for seamen during the quarter end- 
ing Sept. 30th, 1878. 

————————(@— 
Denmark, 
COPENHAGEN, 


An English captain, on whose vessel 
Mr. Wouueson preached, about eight 
months ago, declared at that time that 
he would live for God, and work for his 
crew’s conversion. Now he writes to Mr, 
W., that he had divine service, twice 
each week, on the voyage to Cuba, and 
‘¢God has blessed my efforts, so that my 
chief mate has become a decided Chris- 
tian.” One of the crew was also inquiring 
for Christ. 

On the second Sunday in Angust, at 
an ‘‘experience meeting” in connection 
with the Mission, a young Swedish sailor 


testified, saying:—‘‘ You, sir, were the 
first man who ever spoke to me of my 
soul’s salvation. I was lying sick in the 
Sailor’s Retreat, at Staten Island, in 
New York, three years ago, and I yet re- 
member, how you plead for my con- 
version, Your prayer was answered : 
my soul is saved.” 

Mr. Wolleson had visited, since his 
last report, more than three hundred 
vessels, inviting all on board to the Mis- 
sion, and giving religious reading, in- 
struction and counsel to those on board. 
“A Spanish steward, who laid sick in the 
hospital for eleven'weeks, at last found 
peace by believing in Jesus. He then 
lived for five days, on earth, in fellowship 
with Him who had pardoned his sins. 
At their end he was removed to behold 
Him in whom he trusted.” The Mission 
services are well attended, and the read- 
ing-room is much appreciated. 


—<> 0<___ 


Germany. 
HAMBURG, 


Mr. Hircuens, Missionary, says :— 
“Since my last report, I have had plenty 
of work in visiting American and other 
ships. We are thankful to say that en- 
couraging results follow our labors here. 
We have no difficulty in getting the men 
to listen to Christian counsel, and many, 
indeed, are under deep spiritual con- 
victions. They are therefore glad to 
meet the Missionary on ship-board. We 
joyfully read and pray with them, large 
numbers attend our meetings, and listen 
with profound attention. Several have 
begun to pray, and everything in con- 
nection with the Mission is looking hope- 
fully. 

Drink being cheap, and therefore bad, 
the men when on shore, if they take any, 
are almost sure to take too much. Many 
a poor fellow will come to us, and beg us 
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to try and save him from the terrible 
evil. We could mention many cases, 
terminating fatally, through taking the 
vile stuff, which they sell here for grog. 
Hence we have had much work in per- 
suading the seamen to abstain. .So far 
we have induced about two hundred to 
sign the pledge. One hundred and 
eighty-six of these have joined the Good 
Templars, thereby engaging to abstain 
for life from all intoxicating drinks. 
Several have given their hearts to the 
Lord, and are now doing good service, 
by their example among their ship- 
mates. 

Your papers and Magazines are help- 
ful, and it is pleasing to hear the sailors 
speak of them approvingly.” 


—-_ «3-0 << ____ 
Belgium, 
ANTWERP. 
We have letters from Rev. Mr. 


MattHews, now Secretary of the British 
. and Foreign Sailors’ Society, and the 
former Chaplain at this Mission. For 
the three months, ending Sept. 30th, 
work had been carried on with consider- 
able energy and blessing. Bishop Bow- 
man, of St. Louis, Mo., preached a very 
eloquent sermon in the Institute and 
Bethel, inaugurating the Tyndall and 
Coverdale Bible, and Book Depot. A 
large, old fashioned Bible cast and 
decorated with true Flemish taste and 
skill, and with suitable inscription, was 
placed over the Depot door. The report 
states that already the sales of Scriptures 
and books, made almost exclusively to 
seamen, number 181 Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and 255 religious books. Sec- 
retary Marruews transmits the following 
record, which, as he well says, shows 
the necessity of two things in spiritual 
work for sailors:—1st, to supply them 
on their ships with good books, and 
2nd, to have seamen’s chaplains in the 
different ports supplement what has been 
commenced, by God’s grace, through the 
books on the ocean, 
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“¢ A sailor, on his passage out to Japan, 
reads a book, is mightily convinced of 
his sin, finds out the Missionary out 
there. On the homeward voyage he reads 
‘«Pike’s persuasives to Early Piety.” 
Arrives at Antwerp, is led into sin. 
Comes to himself and almost despairs. 
Writes to the Secretary of the London 
Religious Tract Society, publishers of 
the book, urging them to put him into 
communication with ‘Mr. Pike. But 
dear Pike isdead. How true the words : 
‘‘God testifying of his gifts, and by it 
he being dead, yet speaketh.” 

Rev. Dr. Manning hearing that your 
Chaplain had recently left Antwerp for 
London, sent down his clerk with the 
sailor’s letter. ‘‘Though thousands of 
letters are pouring into this Tract Socie- 
ty, yet this distressed, despairing sailor’s 
letter, from a foreign shore, must be at- 
tended to.” They forwarded the letter 
to Antwerp, with instructions that the 
sailor was to be immediately sought out. 
The following is the result given in the 
words of the Sailor Missionary at Ant- 
werp:— 

““On Wednesday, 14th, I received a 
letter, respecting a young sailor, named 
Hankin. had previously seen him at 
the reading-room of the Institute, but I 
went to him again on board of his ship. 
He was in deep distress of mind. He 
gave me the following history. 

‘‘He had up to the beginning of last 
voyage led a wicked and godless life. 
During the voyage to Japan he had been 
impressed with the sinfulness of his past 
life. Some book, the name of which he 
had forgotten, had led to this. One of 
his shipmates lent him ‘‘ Pike’s Per- 
suasives to Harly Piety,’ which he read. 
This deepened his impressions. He 
prayed much, read his hitherto neglected 
Bible, and got to all the means of grace 
he could. 

‘Arriving at Antwerp from Japan, 
and much impressed with the book, 
he wrote to the Secretary of the 
Religious Tract Society. He earnestly 
wished to converse with Mr. Pike, and 
desired to know his address. But the 
crew of his ship tempted him much to 
join them in their revelry. After resist- 
ing long he yielded so far as to partake 
of intoxicating drink to some extent. 

‘* Free from the effects of the liquor, the 
poignancy of his feelings was redoubled. 
He could not pray. After a few days he 
again got upon his knees, and poured 
out his soul in prayer. This was very 
shortly before the time I met him. 

‘The state of his mind, when I met him, 
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was not only one of distress, but of legal- 
ity also. He longed for peace to his 
troubled conscience, but thought that he 
had not repented enough, or prayed 
enough, not perceiving that though he 
must pray, and turn from sin, yet that 
he must not trust in these for pardon, 
’ but in Christ and Him crucified. This 
I set fully before him. 

‘*His mistake became visible to himself. 
And as he east his guilty soul on Jesus, 
peace dawned on his conscience. He 
could not at first believe that salvation 
could be so easy. ‘‘ How,” he exclaimed, 
““can it be possible! It is so easy.” But 
after the lapse of a few days, and repeat- 
ed conversations, with reading and prayer 
on his part, his peace became assured, 
and his joy in the Lord evident, not only 
to himself, but also to others. His last 
Sabbath at the Mariner’s Church was a 
day of ‘‘fat things” to his soul. He 
went to his ship ‘‘rejoicing, never having 
been so happy before.” 

“During the days of our interview he 
did what numbers of others have done, 
he looked to his feelings, instead of con- 
tinuously looking to Christ. But happily 
the opportunity came of putting him 


right. At our last interview he was 
rejoicing in God his Savior.” 
a 
Japan, 
YOKOHAMA. 


During the quarter ending August 
8th, Mr. W. T. AusTEN, missionary, was 
absent for a portion of time, recruiting 
his health. Nevertheless he made 88 
visits to ships in the harbor, held 55 
meetings, (18 at the Seamen’s Reading- 
room) and paid 49 visits to the hospital. 
He had also inspected, exchanged and 
reshipped several of our Loan Libraries, 
in the port of Y., on vessels which we 
had supplied in New York. 


——<$<——= 1 


South Africa. 


NATAL. 


We shipped last winter, to this port, 
$60 worth of books—really three of our 
Loan Libraries,—for sailors’ use there, 
in response to an application from the 
Rey. Jos1an TyuER of the Zulu (South 
Africa) mission of the A. B,C, F. M, 
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A letter from Rev. Mr. T. dated Sept. 
6th, 1878, says:— 

“The long looked for box of books for 
the sailors of Port Natal has come at 
last. Fortunately, it was taken out of 
the bark H, D. Stover, a day or two be- 
fore she stranded on the Natal beach, 
and became a total wreck. Mr. Wm. 
Cowey, the Durban merchant, who re- 
ceived the box, is delighted with it, and 
says they are just the kind needed for 


the ‘Sailors’ Home,’ which he hopes soon 
to see erected in an eligible situation. 
The Lieut. Governor of Natal has promis- 
ed a piece of land for the purpose, and 
we trust ere long the poor seamen who 
land on these shores will have a good 
‘Home’ to which they can resort, a 
Home where they will find good com- 
panions, and a nice library. At present 
they are too much at the mercy of those 
‘land sharks,’ rumsellers and persons of 
vile repute. I would unite with Mr, 
Cowey in thanking the kind donors for 
this valuable box of boods. It shall be 
our prayer that they may prove a means 
of grace to multitudes.” 


———————~—~+ = ___—_. 


New York City. 


In July, August and September, Mr. 
DeWirt C. Suater visited 1,294 vessels, 
made 532 visits to sailors’ boarding-houses 
and paid 24 visits to hospitals and Asyl- 
ums. In the neighborhood of Tompkins 
St. Mission, the meetings being largely 
attended by seamen, where he put forth 
much of this labor, five persons gave evi- 
dence of conversion to Christ. ‘‘Since 
the revival began,”—we quote from his 
report,—‘‘ over three years ago, very 
many seamen have been brought to the 
Savior through the testimonies of their 
saved brother sailors, and numbers are 
still seeking the Lord. Every few weeks 
there is an almost entire change of sea- 
men in port. Many whomI meet have 
never been to the United States, before. 
A large number are from Scandinavian 
vessels, and large English steam and sail- 
ing vessels, These I have supplied with 
religious reading. I still continue my 
visits on Wallabout Basin, and furnish 
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the officers, the seamen and the families, 
on canal boats with the same,—also I 
invite them to attend religious meetings 
near at hand. So I do this work on ves- 
sels lying in Gowanus Basin, South 
Brooklyn, as well as pay my visits to 
colored seamen’s boarding-houses in New 
York.” 


————————-—- 2. —___ 


New Orleans, La, 


Chaplain Pease informs us that the 
prevailing sickness has greatly disturbed 
the arrangements which he made for 
keeping his Bethel open during the last 
season. 


One after another have been carried 
off, who were in some way connected 
with the work, and the terrible calamity 
has well nigh suspended for the time the 
ordinary services in both church and 
reading room. 


He gives the names of several who 
have died, from whom he has heretofore 
received help and encouragement. Upon 
the return of favorable weather, it is 
hoped, he will be able to resume his 
work in all its vigor and characteristic 
usefulness. 


Any thing sent to us to be used in 


New Orleans or vicinity for suffering 


seamen, will be duly transmitted. 


The Rev. Dr. B. M. Pater acknowl- 
edges the receipt of $100 forwarded Sep- 
tember 20th, from our Treasury, for the 
relief of any seamen suffering from the 
yellow fever. The money was placed in 
the hands of Rev. A. J. WirHERspoon, 
and the latter has sent to us various ex- 
tracts which show how the money was 
needed and used for the object intended. 
On a given day he found one sailor at 
the Town Infirmary, three at the Charity 
Hospital, and six at the Hotel Dieu, 
where they had been sent, and where 
thenceforth such cases could be sent, in 
accord with the request of Surgeon R. 
D. Murray of the Marine Hospital. 
Mr. Witherspoon relates a short but in- 
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teresting narrative in regard to the death 
of a young sailor who came to New Or- 
leans from Bath, Me. Affer arriving 
and being paid off by his ship, the boy 
ascertained the existence of yellow fever 
here, and was anxious to get away as 
soon as possible. He endeavored to get 
a berth on other vessels, but failed, and 
his efforis to escape from the city by 
other means proving fruitless, he sur- 
rendered to his despair and contracting 
the fever he so much dreaded, he died 
at the Charity Hospital. Mr. Wither- 
spoon made every exertion to send the 
youth away, and failing, he told him to 
send for him immediately if taken sick, 
and all possible attention would be given 
him. The message never came, however. 


OS 


Portland, Oregon, 

The Oregonian of October 4th, says:— 
“Chaplain Stubbs presented the claims 
of the seamen at Taylor street Church, 
last Sabbath morning. The chaplain is 
doing hard and valuable service, and de- 
serves the hearty support of all Christian 
people. <A collection was taken up at the 
close of the service, amounting to twen- 
ty-five dollars.” 


—_—~> 2 __ 


Chicago, Ill, 

Captain Henry Bundy, Chicago’s sail- 
or preacher, who was ordained in June 
last and then set sail in his Gospel ship 
Glad Tidings, on his annual evangelistic 
tour around the lakes, writes from Big 
Beaver that the common people every- 
where received him gladly, that he has 
baptized many, opened new missions and 
revived old ones. His little craft sails 
only for spiritual good, and he goes 
among the small hamlets of the upper 
lakes where there are no regular pastors, 
meeting many of the French Catholics, 
conversing with them, and converting 
some. The people supply him with food, 
and bid him God-speed, from point to 
point, 


ls ast on 
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Cadiz, Spain, 

In consequence of difficulties hereto- 
fore met in attempting to procure the 
admission of foreign seamen to the es- 
tablished hospital of Cadiz, the foreign 
Consuls residing in that city have agreed 
in founding a new hospital. It was to 
be opened on the 25th of July last, and 
was to be called the ‘‘ Protestant Hos- 
pital.” 


——————»> 0 a—__ 


More “Gleams Of Light From A 
Naval Vessel,” 


Our readers have often heard within 
two or three years past, from the U. S. 
man-of-war Vandalia, which has had on 
board Loan Libraries Nos. 5,906 and 
5,907, contributed by Mr. F. A. Lispry 
of this city. The following is the last 
communication we have received from 
the vessel. 


U.S. S. VANDALIA, 
VILLE FRANCHE, FRANCE, 
Sept. 20th, 1878. 


Rev. Dr. Hatu, Cor. Sec., &c. 


Sir:—The cruise of the Vandalia is 
nearly over, and we expect to hoist ‘‘ the 
homeward-bound pennant” in about a 
month. 

I am happy to inform you that your 
kind loan has been highly appreciated, 
and that most of the books show signs of 
severe wear. I regret to say that some of 
the books. have been lost in our long 
eruise, but I expect to make the loss good 
from the secular library. Some of these 
books have been actually worn out. It 
may not be God’s will that we shall 
here see the harvest of this goodly sow- 
ing; but, on the “‘other side,” we shall. 
Even my own short experience warrants 
the belief that their sweet stories of vic- 
tories over sin and of the love of the 
Savior, are helpful, and beneficent, and 
altogether wise. When other helpers 
‘have failed, these silent hand-fellows 
have helped along the work of the Mas- 
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ter with fealty and love. How many a 
sin-weary heart has been encouraged to 
new resolves, how many a saving truth 
has been conveyed to darkened minds, 
how many a sustaining promise made 
sweetly seasonable by the soul’s sore need, 
God only knows. 

In the name of the ‘‘Toilers of the 
Sea” I thank you for your kindly inter- 
est in us; in the name of lonely mothers 
who have committed their sailor boys to 
the care of the wanderers God I thank 
you;—in the names of the brothers and 
sisters, in the name of the dear Father 
who bids us ‘‘cast our bread upon the 
water,” we bid your noble charity ‘‘ Gop 
SPEED!” 

It must be evident to every thinking 
mind that the social tone and moral 
condition of the U. S. Navy has been ele- 
vated by that mysterious train of influ- 
ences that the Giver of all Good chooses 
to employ. We prayerfully trust the 
ultimate conversion of the deep, to Him. 

The Bethel flag floats proudly from 
the peak, each Sabbath. The dancing 
sea glints back the glad rays of the sun; 
the Sabbath on the water is beautiful: 
the sound of the tolling bell falls grate- 
fully upon our ears; the utterance of 
solemn words wakes tender memories 
within us, that cluster around many a 
village home, where paternal love bows 
the head and breathes a prayer, the yearn- 
ing echo of our own. You know the 
“‘lJares and penates” in the sailor’s 
heart sit high enthroned, and so forgive 
my eulogy of the only household deity 
that has taken to the water. and is be- 
come our own and faithful shipmate— 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 
Ship’s Library. 

As we are about to turn the prow of 
our beautiful ship homeward, I feel that 
many of us are the better for this cruise. 
The experiences of the three years of 
our commission have been, in many cases, 
salutary and elevating. A few are travel- 
ing in the way of salvation, gathering 
its sweets, sometimes in the guise of 
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heavy burdens made light by the grace 
of Christ, and welcome in His great 
name. 

To what degree the example of our 
kind Commander has conduced to the 
pleasant ending of the eraise, we only 
know who have been favored with his 
solicitude and fatherly guidance;—vwe, 
and the Searcher of hearts. The stern 
rein of discipline has never been relaxed, 
but we learned, early in the cruise, that 
the guiding hand was faithful and just. 
My mind can conceive of no more digni- 
fied attitude than the accustomed one of 
our Captain, kneeling before the God of 
storms, the Father of the sad and home- 
less, in humble trust, acknowledging be- 
fore Him our common dependence. 

Truly yours, 
J. L. DE Mort, Machinist, 
U.S. N. 
0 ee 


The Golden Side, 


There is many a rest in the road of life, 
If we would only stop to take it; 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If our hearts were still to hear it! 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the winter storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted; 

For the sweet blue sky will soon peep through, 
When the ominous clouds are rifted ! 

There was neyer a night without a day, 
Or an evening without a morning ; 

And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is many a xem in the path of life, 
Whicb we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jeweled crown, 
Oy the miser’s hoarded treasure. 
It may be the love of a Jittle child, 
Or a mother’s prayer to heaven. 
Or only 2 beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 
And to do God’s will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are ready and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate, minute threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 
And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit, and grieve and wonder. 
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Mr. Pierson’s Paper. 


We trust that no one will be deterred 
by its length, from the admirable pa- 
per which opens the present number 
of the Macazins. Whoever begins it, 
will read it through. The writer could 
not, in justice to his subject have said 
less ;—he might well have said more. 


Mr. Pierson’s long experience with 
yarious forms of absorbing and success- 
ful benevolent work among seamen has 
specially qualified him for writing on the 
theme, and making a paper of very great 
interest and value. His culture and 
practical sense are manifest throughout, 
and it is equally evident that his heart 
is in sympathy with the work to which 
he has given so much of the vigor of life. 

The paper will shortly be issued in con- 
venient form, (with illustrative facts and 
incidents), for general circulation, and 
cannot fail to do good. 


EERE IIRESCSSonaCa 


Arrivals of Vessels at New York for 
the Month of September. 


We give the number of arrivals of ves- 
sels at this port for the month of Sep- 
tember, 1878, distinguishing their class 
and nationality, from the Government 
books kept at the Barge Office by Mr. 
Alfred Mabie, Boarding Officer. 


FOREIGN PORTS. 


a 4 
. a ° m s 
a= «| 8 eee 
ee ee 
Rn A Ff ww i) 
American........... 16617 35 42 & 196 
British..........0... &5 7 56 14 87 199 
Norwegian........ -— 9 322 6 — 87 
German costes ori: lL 9 %6@ — — 45 
Ttabams. sis sscivaia cece == Sh Sd alae en 
AMUSETIAIE ss lm ste sees - 1 30 1 — 82 
Swedish... ssc. ecasies = = 6 2 — 8 
Bolotan eaccceecnssteiste 7 - - —- = 7 
Eré@pehissiscsecien sees 4 — 1- — 5 
Bussiansn. sue waowes - — 65 — 5 
Spanish sc stacictcitctsle. See HLS 4 
Portuguese........ we 30-—- — 3 
AV EIA: oc alesis seen a ne BD 3 
Dutchess cose. wee Bm 2 
Danie cee scncacciesss Day I coor 2. 
Total.essoooe 126 44 817 76 126 689 
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COASTWISE ARRIVALS. 


The number of arrivals from domestic 
ports during the same period was as fol- 
lows :— 


te Q a nm 2 = 
Soest a ie $ 

2 eS 
DM a £9 ) a = 
Eastern ports.......22 2 L 10 788: 823 
Southern ports......84 — — 1 241 326 
Total........ 106 2 1 111029 1149 

i ee 


Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry Street, 


Mr. F. ALEexanpER, Superintendent, 
reports one hundred and thirty-seven ar- 
rivals at the Homz, during the month of 
September, 1878. These men deposited 
with him, for safe keeping, the sum of 
$855, of which $100 was sent to the 
Savings Bank, and $350 to relatives and 
friends.—the balance being returned to 
depositors. 

Kleven men were shipped without ad- 
vances, during the month, and five were 
sent to the Hospital. 


Position of the Principal Planets 
for November, 1878. 


Mercury is an evening star during 
this month ; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the forenoon of the 25th, at 10h. 
48m., being 1° 17/ north; is not favor- 
ably situated for observation, until the 
latter part of the month, setting on the 
80th, at 5h. 33m., and south of west 
35° 5/, 

Venus is a morning star, rising on the 
Ist, at 6h. 19m., and south of east 13° 
55/; is in conjunction with the Moon on 
the morning of the 24th, at 1h. 20m., 
being 5° 14/ north. 

Mars is a morning star rising on the 
1st, at 5h. 19m., and south of east 11° 
45’; is in conjunction with the Moon on 
the afternoon of the 22nd, et 5h. 24m., 
being 5° 49/ south. 

. Jupirer is an evening star setting on 
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the 1st, at 4h. 44m., and south of west 
28° 8/; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the afternoon of 28th, at 3h. 09m., 
being 81/ south, at which time it is 
eclipsed to all persons situated between 
the parallels 64° north and 18° south. 

SATURN crosses the meridian on the 
evening of the 1st, at 9h. 7m., being 3° 
85 south of the equator; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the evening of 
the 5th, at 8h. 47m., being 6° 58/ south; 
is stationary among the stars, in Pegasus, 
on the morning of the 29th, at about 
4 o’clock. 


NV. Y. University. R. H. B. 
 — — — — —— 


Marine Disasters in September, 
1878, 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month was 
39, of which 23 were wrecked, 4 abandoned, 2 
burned, seven sunk by collision, 2 foundered, 
and 1 is missing. The list comprises 1 steamer, 
1 ship, 8 barks, 7 brigs, and 22 schooners, and 
their total value, exclusive of cargoes, is es- 
timated at $570,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicatea by a w were 
wrecked, @ abandoned, 6 burned, se sunk by 
collision f foundered, and m missing. 


STEAMER. 
Yoxford,a. from New York for Havre. 
SHIP. 


Commerce, s.¢. from Philadelphia for An- 
twerp. 
BARKS. 
H. D. Stover, w. from New York, at Port Natal. 
Helios, s. c. from New York for Rotterdam. 
Unico. w. from Mexico for New York. 
Lavinia, 6. (at Dunkirk, France). 
Southport, w. from Cochin for New York. 
Ocean Ranger, m. from Boston for Honfleur. 
Florence, w. (whaler). J , 
Emma, w. from London for Philadelphia. 
BRIGS. 
Toronto, w. from Caibarien for New Ynrk. 
Sally Brown, a. from Pensacola for Santos. 
Pouvert, w. from Cow Bay, C. B. for St. Jago. 
Alex Nickles, w. from Cienfuegos for Boston. 
Buaiear, w. from New York for Wanks River. 
Tycoon, a. from Port Spain for Boston. 
Bergliot, a. for Wilmington, N. © 
SCHOONERS. 


Amelia, w. from Boston for Halifax. 

Lizzie & Namari, w. (Fisherman). 

Ann 8. Cannon, w. from Georgetown, D.C. 
for Boston. 

M. J. Sardy, s.c. (Oyster vessel). 

Mary Louise, s.c. (Fisherman). 

Hattie E. Lee, s.c. from Virginia tor New Bed- 


ford. 
Jesse B. Smith, w. from Old Harbor, Ja. for 


New York. 
Abbie 8. Oakes, w. trom Boston for Jackson- 


ville. 
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Atlantic, s.c. from Port Johnson for Provi- 
dence. 

Sunbeam, /. from Mexico for New Orleans. 

Dora Ellen, w. from Jacksonville for New 
Smyrna. 

Pinta, w. from Carthagena for Philadelphia. 

Phil. Sheridan, s.c. (near Umpqua Bar). 

Wardwell, w. from New York for Inagua. 

F, G. Davis, w. from New York lor Ceara. 

Plateie o-e w. from Old Harbor, Ja. for New 

ork. 

Ocean Pearl, w. from San Blass for Baltimore. 

Hallie C. Bunker, w. (at Jeremie). 

Jere Simonson, b. from Philadelphia for Tri- 
este. 

Bonita, w. (at Cape Roman, Fla.) 

Mary Anna, /. (Fisherman). 

Water Lily, W. (Fisherman). 


The Bureau Veritas pu publishes the eid 
statistics of vessels of all nationalities reporte 
lost during the month of 


AUGUST, 1878. 

Sailing Vessels :—33 English, 15 French, 10 
American, 8 German, 7 Republic Nicaragua, 
4 Republic Guatemala, 4 Norwegian, 3 Ohilian, 
3 Dutch, 3 Italian, 2 Greek, 1 Danish, 1 Span- 
ish, 1 Portuguese, 1 Russian, 1 Swedish, 4 of 
which the nationality is unknown ; total: 101. 
In this number is included 1 vessel reported 
missing. 

Steamers :—3 Basile 1 Belgian, 1 French, 
1 Italian; total: 
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Receipts for September, 1878. 


MAINE. 
Bucksport, Elm St. Cong. church.... $ 22 36 
St. Albans, Rev. W.S. Sewall........ 1 00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Bristol, Cong. church,........-esssee0 175 


Laconia, Cong. churchiw. .cciscaceeese Hl 00 
Westmoreland, Cong. church........ 7 68 
A Sailor’s Brother. wearciasisegienecee) L000 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Blandford, 8.,8. Cong. ch., for lib’y... 20 00 
_ Chelsea, Ist Cong. church............ 8 67 
A Friend, for libraries.........-.... 40 00 
Dana, Cong. church.......... Sleee seen OD: 
Granby. Cong. church..... cccrcccees. 10 25 
Marblehead, Ist Cong. church....... 75 00 
Marion, 8. D. TELUSSEY oo orc.ce cc nner 5 00 
Monson, Estate late Andrew WwW. 

POMC ascctenavdccenees ABACHOAAAC - 250 00 
OnE CHUNCHic aocasictnecitrice sessile 6 92 
Mrs. MaryiSs Porters ciccceaccie sate 10 00 

Palmer, 2nd Cong. ch., for lib’y... «s. ' 20 00 
Peter sham, Cong. church......... aes: 2 25 
Southboro, Pilgrim Cong. church.... 12 48 
Springfield, South Cong. church..... 4 30 
Taunton, Winslow Cong. church.... 8 21 
Westfield, 2nd Cong. church........ 26 77 
Weymouth, Cong. church........ 2 45 
Yarmouth, Yomng Ladies’ Aid Soo’y, 

for library.. See aretety SOMOS seceee 2000 

CONNECTICUT. 
Bristol, Cong. ch., of wh. $20 from 
Charles E. Nott, for library....... 50 51 
New Canaan, H. B. Rogers, for the 

Harry Hoyt Rogers Mem’! Lib’y.. 20 00 
New Haven, 3rd Cong. church....... 26 85 
New London, Ist Cong. church...... 1858 


Norwich, legacy late Samuel A, Mor- 
BAN. «+ seecavecscsccrescaccvescvecesels nee 00 
Trumbull, Cong. church! ive disses sis 2 50 
Capt. S. Brooks, schr. Sarah Clarke a 00 


THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK. 

Aurora, ‘Armour Bearers,” St.Paul’s 
S50 Celeste ainsi SProocoer = ere) 
Binghamton, Ist Pres. church........ 25 87 
Byron, Pres. church...cccciccss+n« ee 3 40 
Catskill, Pres. Church. oc siecysiie ones 61 00 
De Ruyter, § Seventh Day ‘Bap. ob. *0;9 5 65 
IM, EB, Churchs;..paeeesae 1 42 
Bap. church.... 1 40 
Dundee, Individuals. 2 25 
M. E. church..... = 1 78 
Kast Palmyra, Pres. chure ll 26 
MBs Churéhisssce cies. cece es 57 
Fairmont, Mrs. George Geddes. Bryer ac 5 00 
Genoa, Eres. ChurChits sacs. secs eee 21 40 
Greenopoint. Ist M. E. ch., for lib’y... 20 00 
Tabernacle M. H. ch., bal. for lib’y. 7 00 
Kinderhook, Ref. GHC. iecvcinoseet OMe 
Lakeville, Mrs. D. Bosby..... pale sveye 5 00 
Mri). (Bogle yes ssn occ dawe slimes eve 2 00 
Lansingburgh, Ist Pres. chureh...... 30 33 
Le Roy, Bap. church, for library.... 20 00 
Livonia, Bap. church....... sisnieine sit EO 
Newark, Pres. church........:....... 27 45 
Bap. chnxvcne-cecceecesase ee Sage hats 4 07 
Universalist church............. S80 3 55 

New Paltz, for sick seamen, (yellow 
fever sufferers), by Rev. Dr. Peltz 5 50 

New York City, Epis. ch., Seamen’s 

Mission, for libraries..... a wes tte 40 00 
A Friend, to const. Rev. Ww. H. 

Pearne,) MiSs iesesek aoeee -- 3000 

North New York, M. E. ch., bal. to 

const. Capt Beles H. Fulford, 

Mie IM. real vcccistesiomeon siasiele cee ees oO. 
Orew bark Hllsworth.....+..sss000 15 00 
Capt. Dollar, bark Northern 

QUeerivanccms sewer sesicnnesianesee e 5 00 
Capt. Dorchester, bark J.B. Dor- 

CHEBLCi ian aeteisieccisee emia Brcaorineone 8 00 
8th Street M. E. church........... c 4 25 
Wim: BallardcsAnas cas csttele sete aXe 1 00 

Rochester, Rey. D. Dickey, mem’l 
WbTar yew. <uesrenin a atetdemieecemenee -- 2000 
Spencerport, Cong. church........... 11 44 
St. Johnsville, M. E. church.......... 2 45 
Syracuse, lst M. E. church..... ee ssi 4 90 
Tottenville, S. I., Bethel church..... 3 35 
Tally, Pres. church:scssccess. es BR Oe 6 40 
Disciples Churches ncesies  cetisien seed 2 20 
Williamsburgh, North 5th St. M. E. 
church, to const. Rev. W. P. 
IBstes, fusaMl a. sieee. Sass eOnveene smdee. BO OO: 
Wyoming, Ist Pres. church. apes Weiede 9 80 
NEW JERSEY. 
Absecom, Capt. G. Babcock..... ecooe§ «©1500 
Atlanticville, S. S. M. E. ch., bal. for 
IWDTALY se scenes cereee Hineccere teeee 6 25 
Barnegat, Pres. church... BROEROSDOACC 1 00 
Bergen Heights, Waverly M. E. ch.. 2 00 
Camden, 3rd st. M. E. church....... 15 00 
Everettstown, for library.-........... 2000 
Forked River, Pres. churcehiz-se-seace 1 00 
' Frenchtown........... Aus a aod os muiexe 8 65 
Ham. lton, Friends........ getie etatesienae 400 
Highstown, M.) E..church?s.:- Jo. 6.0) 13 00: 
Jersey City, St. Paul’s M. E. church, 12 00 
Keyport, M. E. church............... 50 
Lambertville, M. E. church.......... 2 60 
Long Branch, lst M. BH. church....... 715 
Mechaniesville, S. 8. M. E. church... 5 00 
Newark, 2nd Pres. church, add’l.. 7 14 
New Brunswick. M. E. church.. 5 85 
Port Republics M. HK. church..... ° 15 00 
Squan, 8.8. M. E. church Bethel .... 2 75 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
New Hope, M. E. church............. 4 25 
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Oast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.—Ece, 11: I. 


LOAN LIBRARY REPORTS. 


The whole number of new Loan Libaries 


sent to sea from the Rooms of the Amert- 


can Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
May 1st, 1878, was 6,252 ; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 


were 5,175. The number of volumes in 


accessible to 245,989 men. 


these libraries was 322,644, and they were 


Hight hundred and eighty six ubraries, with 31,896 


volumes were placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hos- 


pitals, and were accessible to 100,548 m 


én. 


During September, 1878, fifty-seven loan libraries, eighteen new and thirty-nine 
refitted, were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. The new libra- 
ries were No. 6,488 to No. 6,502, inclusive, at New York; and Nos. 5,127, 5,128, 


and 5,133, at Boston. 


The thirty-nine libraries refitted and reshipped, were : 


No. 329; No. 2,767; No. 3,519; No. 4,200; No. 
“© 1,699; “ 2,837; * 3,586; “* 4,220; * 
SST, 98050) 169 12.9475, <= 3,638; S$ “4,268; | 6 
6 9.487; * 3,091; “ 3,770; “ 4,336; * 
“ 2,681; “+ 3,398; * 3,840; 


4,459; No. 4,733; No. 5,809; No. 5,787; No. 6,0113 
4,506; ‘ 4,782; “ 5,304; “ 5,808; “ 6,075; 
4,638; ‘* 4,806; ‘ 5,632; ** 5,864; “* 6,116; 
4,706; ‘+ 4,990; “ 5,651; ‘* 5,974; “ 6,118, 


Matters of Interest in Inbrary Work. 


A CAPTAIN CONVERTED. 


From our Boston (Mass.) Secretary, we 
have word, October 4th, 1878:—‘‘ A sea 
Captain, here, reports his own conver- 
sion on the ship Archer, from reading a 
book in the Loan Library.” This was 
Library No. 5,053, contributed by the 
Countess of Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1874, 
and was shipped on the vessel, June 29th, 
of that year. These are the first tidings 
from it, since then. 


THEY DO GOOD, EVERYWHERE. 


The wife of a ship captain, who had on 
board his vessel loan library No. 6,058, 
contributed by F'. A. Libbey, New York 
City, in 1877, writes:—‘‘ Capt. Bartlett 
gave the library to the Pitcairn Is- 
landers. He had given to them what he 
had of his own, and as they wished and 
needed just such books as were in the 
library, he also gave that. I hope it 
will meet with your approval,” 
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AN OLD FRIEND’S TESTIMONY. 


Capt. EH, H. Topsy of the bark Ya- 
moyden, writing Oct. 21st, from Balti- 
more, Md., says:—‘‘I expressed Library 
5,963* to you a few daysago. It has been 
on board two voyages to Rio, and was 
read. by all on board. All of the men 
that can read English seem to take great 
interest in the reading. I have no doubt 
that good seed is being sown and is al- 


Contributed by F. F. Thompson, New York 
City. 
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ready springing up to a better life in 
many a seaman’s heart. I should feel 
almost lost without one of the libraries 
on board. 

I shall not be able to send you any- 
thing from the crew this time. The wages 


are so small that I did not feel like ask- . 


ing for anything from them. Enclosed 
please find $1 00 from the Captain. I 
will try and do better next time. Please 
send another library. Many thanks. 
Respectfully yours, 
HE. H. Tosry. 


tO eo 8 


A Beautiful Deed Commemorated. 


A friend whose interest in our Library 
Work has often been tested, sends us the 
following in regard to past and recent 
events at the Central 
Church in this city,—the Rev. J. D. 
WIxson’s. 

Sabbath afternoon October 11th, 1874, 
the Superintendent of our Sabbath- 
school (Hlliot F. Shepard, Esq.) told the 
school that it was necessary for us to 
have a new Church and Sabbath-school 
room. He did not know how we should 
get it, but by faith and prayer it could 
be done. This statement startled us all 
very much for we had a pleasant chapel 
to worshipin., But in preparing for the 
foundations on the adjoining lots, experts 
said that they had so injured our hand- 
some chapel that it would be almost ne- 
cessary to build a new one. What could 
be done was the question of the hour. 

To encourage us our Superintendent re- 
lated the story of how a little boy en- 
couraged his pastor by taking his toy 
wagon, on a Monday morning, to a spot 
where a building was being erected, and 
solicited his wagon full of bricks from 
the owner; then taking them where they 
expected to erect a house of worship, he 
notified the Trustees of what he had 
done. Encouraged by his action the 
pastor of the congregation notified the 


Presbyterian . 


people the following Sabbath that they 
must all help along with the work, as it 
could not stop,—for the first load of bricks 
had arrived on the ground for their new 
church. And they did have one. 

Well, on the following Sabbath our 
first brick arrived on the ground where 
we expected to have our new church and 
school room built. The children all 
took hold of the work, in earnest. I can- 
not tell you all the different parts of it, 
which the scholars wanted their contri- 
butions to be used for, but the Trustees 
were set to thinking how we could get 
the edifice built. The result was that 
our faithful Trustee, Mr. Waterbury, said: 
—‘‘I wonder what Rev. Dr. Hatw’s peo- 
ple are going to do with their handsome 
building corner 5th Avenue and 19th 
Street.” Our Trustees interviewed them 
and the result was that they gave us that 
beautiful building which is now erected 
on our lots on 57th Street, between 7th 
Avenue and Broadway. It was dedicat- 
ed to the Lord, free of debt October 18th, 
1878. And all this was started by EpiTH 
May Ricsz, aged 11 years! 

Edith has passed from this world toa 
better home above, we trust,—but what 
a monument she has left behind her of 
what may be done by a little effort. She 
died May 5th, 1877,—but the brick she 


gave to start the church, has been taken’ 
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good care of, and now occupies one of 
the most conspicuous places in the 
church. This is the inscription which 
is enameled on it:— 
First Brick: 
Presented by Edith May Rice, a member 
of our Sabbath School, 
Hoping by her example to have a church 
erected on this site, 
Dedicated to the worship of God. 
“Let her work praise her.”—Prov. 
SOOO, Hil 
pe 4S 


WHEN WE WERE children, we thought 
as children. But now there lies before 
us manhood, with its earnest work, and 
then old age, and then the grave, and 
then home. There is a second youth for 
man, better and holier than his first, if 
he will look on, and not look back. 


——_+9-+_____ 


The Gleaner. 


Iam a little gleaner 
Among the harvest-sheaves: 
I follow in the reaping 
For what the reaper leaves; 
For haply by the wayside 
Some handfuls may be tossed, 
As said the careful Master, 
That nothing may be lost. 


Drops fill the boundless ocean, 
Sands pile the mountain high : 
So all the Dounteous garner 
Must single grains supply. 
And when, to feed the hungry, 
The richer offering comes, 
The full loaf on the table 
May not distain the crumbs. 


I hear the cry of hunger, 
I see the tears they shed, 

Of souls that waste and perish 
For lack of living bread: 

And so Iam a gileaner, 
Although my gains are small; 

For they must share His bounty 
Whose harvest is for all, 

I’m sorry ’tis so little 
My little hands can do; 

But Jesus will accept it, 
If but my heart is true; 

And some time—’tis the promise 
My heart in hope believes— 

Vl bring the blessed Master 
The full and joyful sheaves. 

Miss H. H, Lay. 
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Three Good Lessons. 

“©One of my first lessons,” said Mr. 
Sturgis, the eminent merchant, ‘‘ was 
in 1818, when I was eleven years old. 
My grandfather hada fine flock of sheep, 
which were carefully tended during the 
war of those times. I was the shepherd 
boy, and my business was to watch the 
sheep in the fields. A boy who was 
more fond of his book than the sheep, 
was sent with me, but left the work to 
me, while he lay under the trees and 
read. I did not like that, and finally 
went to my grandfather and complained 
of it. I shall never forget the kind 
smile of the old gentleman as he said: 
“‘Never mind, Jonathan my boy; if you 
watch the sheep, you will have the 
sheep.” 

“« «What does grandfather mean by 
that ? Isaid to myself. ‘I don’t expect 
to have sheep.’ My desires were mod- 
erate—a fine buck worth a hundred 
dollars. I could not exactly make out 
in my mind what it was, but I had great 
confidence in him, for he was a judge, 
and had been in Congress in Washing- 
ton’s time; so I concluded it was all 
right, and went back contentedly to the 
sheep. After I got into the field I 
could not keep his words out of my 
head. Then I thought of Sunday’s 
lesson; ‘Thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, and I will make you ruler 
over many.’ I began to see through it. 
Never you mind who neglects his duty; 
be you faithful, and you will have your 
reward. 

*T received a second lesson soon after 
I came to New York as a clerk to the 
late Lyman Reed. A merchant from 
Ohio, who knew me, came to buy goods 
and said ‘Make yourself so useful that 
they cannot do witheut you.’ I took his 
meaning quicker than I did that of my 
grandfather. 

‘‘Well, I worked upon these two ideas 
until Mr. Reed offered me a partnership 
in the business. The first morning after 
the partnership was made known, Mr, 
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James Geery, the old tea merchant, 
called in to congratulate me, and he 
said:—‘ You are right now. I have only 
one word of advice to give you. Be 
careful whom you walk the streets with.’ 
That was lesson number three. 

‘¢ And what valuable lessons they are! 

“¢ Fidelity in all things: do your best 
to your employers; carefulness about 
your associates.” Let everybody take 
these lessons home and study them. 
They are the foundation-stones of char- 
acter and honorable success. 


"Only Five Minutes,” 


“‘You’ve been stopping on the way 
again, Tom,” said a poor widow to her 
son as he gave her the article he had 
been sent for. ‘‘Why don’t you come 
straight home, when you know my time’s 
so precious?” 

“‘T did so, mother, until I got to Mr. 
Gaskill’s,” he replied; ‘‘and then I 
stayed to have a look through the window 
for only five minutes.” 


“Only five minutes,” repeated the- 


widow, ‘‘means a great deal when you 
come to reckon them all up.” 

Tom Price looked at his mother as if 
he had not understood her. 

«‘ Just reach down your slate,” added 
the widow, ‘‘and then you'll see what I 
mean.” 

Tom had his slate on his knee ina 
twinkling: ‘‘ What am I do put down, 
mother?” 

‘‘ Well, begin with five, and then tell 
me how many more minutes you waste 
in the course of a day.” 

Tom wrote the figures, scratched his 
head and looked into the fire. 

‘“‘Would thirty be too many?” asked 
his mother. 

Tom did not think so. 

‘‘Very well,” continued Mrs. Price, 
“there are three hundred and sixty-five 
days in a year, and half an hour for each 
day gives you a total of one hundred 
and eighty-two and a half hours, or 
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nearly eight days’ time, lost in twelve 
months.” 

Tom Price put his pencil between his 
lips and stared at the sum before him. 

“Suppose you put down two hours for 
each day instead of thirty minutes,” 
added his mother; ‘‘that will showa 
loss of more than a month in the year.” 

Tom Price was a sharp lad, and soon 
proved the truth of the widow’s state- 
ment. 

“<So it does, mother,” he said. 

<‘But when I send you for anything I 
want, and you stay loitering in the 
street, my time has to be reckoned up as 
well as yours, hasn’t it?” 

Of course Tom could not deny that. 

‘“‘Then try and remember,” said the 
widow, ‘‘what a serious loss even five 
minutes are tome. You know, my boy, 
how very hard I have to work to pay 
rent, buy bread and keep you at school, 
so you should endeavor to help rather 
than hinder your poor mother.” 

“‘Pll run all the way the next time,” 
said Tom. 

“No, no; I don’t want you to do that 
Tonly want you to bear in mind that our 
lives are made up of those same minutes, 
and that we cannot afford to throw them 
away just as we please.” 

Like a sensible little fellow, Tom Price 
took his mother’s lesson to heart; and 
it was a long, long time before he was 
again heard to use the words, “ Only 
five minutes.”— Young Reaper. 


——+ 6s 


Lirs affords but few opportunities of 
doing great services for others; but there 
is scarcely an hour of the day that does 
not furnish occasions for a kind word or 
deed.— Bowes. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 


R. P. Buck, President. 
Rey. 8. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


District Secretaries: 
Rey. 8. W. HANKS, Cong’] House, Boston, 
Rey. H. BEEBE, New Haven, Conn, 
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LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


. 


ode thee of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 


tutes a Life Member; One 
payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


; FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“) give and be 
the Legislature o 
table uses and purposes of the said Society.” 


Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in additica to a previous 


ueath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated by 
New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—, to be applied to the chari- 


_ Three witnesses shuld certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

Ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd. That he at th2 sam2 time declared to them that it was his last wit! and 


testament.—3rd. That thay, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at h. 


re- 


aquest, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall street, N. Y., and 13 Oongre- 


gationalist House, Boston, at the shortest’ notice. 


Bibles and Testaments in various lan- 


Ai es may be had either at the office, or at the Dépository of the New York Bible Society. 


Beekman Street. 
'SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 


safely and secure regular instalments of interest. 
established in New 
Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES, 
LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY 
NEw YORK, 190 Cherry Street...... . Amer. Sea. Friend Society. 
Bosron, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts. Boston ‘ if es 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. ‘* ss ne 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. 


CHARLESTON, S.C..........2.---..--. Charleston Port Society... 
MOBILE, Ala...... pisfvelsep sisi dnajssis'd ea puddles SCA. Frnd Society. 
oe 6 “ 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal......ccs-cee-ees 


HONOLULU, S..1.........-0.-..2---... Honolulu ‘“ ss 


Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
ork, 74-6 Wall Street 9nd 189 Oherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 


KEEPERS. 


Fred’k Alexander. 
B. F. Jacobs. 

Capt. J. T. Robinson. 
Oapt. J. F. Gilbert. 
Capt. Peter Smith. 
Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 


E. Dunscombe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


NEw YORK, 338 Pearl Street....... .. Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen 

4 Catharine Lane, (colored)..... ae do. Brat acteelsineese’s 
bUSTON, N. Square. Mariners House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H., No. 8 State St... Seamen’s Aid Society...... 
NEw BEDFORD, i4 Bethel Court..... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S...... 
BALTIMORE, 23 South Ann Street... -...cene- sale siauatialelerserefe sie. 
GALVESTON, Tex. cor. Strand & 26 st. .........- SOrso Rabo Reso gobeae 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
SUSTAINED BY 


New York Port Society.... 

Mission <e WS ace 

Episcopal Miss. Society cree 
‘ 


eoes 


LOCATION, 


NEw YOrK, Catharine, cor. Madison. 
2e~ Wat or and Dover Streoets..... 
Foot of Pike Street, E. R......... 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R...... 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... it ge 
Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street....-...+ 
Oor. Henry and Market Streets... 

BROOKLYN, 8 President Street.......- 

RTI RAOl nsuie access ocd ce rcles veemcsicinn 

ALBANY, Montgomery Street,.....-.. 

Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. 
North Square.....cccsceeresecee ; ) t 
Oor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society..... 
ParmenterStreet..- .. Meera eree Seat DINCOP Al uissieeeiaieesia on caies 

PORTLAND, M#., Foutst.n. Oustom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St Prov. Sea. Friend Society.. 

NEWPORT, R.1., 51 Long Wharf.... Individual Effort........... 

NEW BEDFORD........--+e2-+-+--2-06 New Bedford Port Society. 

PHILADELPHIA, ¢. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian..c.-cccreeeves 
Cor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist ...cvcecsevcvreene 
Oatharine Strect.....-.0e-eec-eeess EPiSCOPAl.-ce-cocereecrerros 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist....--ec-ccosececreve 

BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. 

‘ Oor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore, S. B.....-ese-00e 
American & Norfolk Sea. \ 

NORFOLK ..ccsenssccerscereeereeeres Friend Societies. 

WILMINGTON, N. O....-.2+-e00-+0++++ Wilmington Port Society... 

OHARLUESTON, Ohurch, n. Water St.. Amer, Sea. Friend Soc’y. me 

RV ANN AMS Sdaceuntevappeserteairencce - °° ef We aoa as 

MOBILE, Church Street, near Water. 

NEW ORLEBANS..co-ccoscnarconrenenes 

SAN FRANCISCO, Oal......0.-ceareees 

PORTLAND, Oregon.... 


Baptist. .c-ccccsse-cversene 
Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. 
Am. Sea. Friend Society... 

“ «ce “ec neta 
Methodist ....-.scr-ecerntees 
Boston Sea. Friend Society 
Boston Port Society....... 
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Edward Rode. 

G. F. Thompson. 

N. Hamilton. 

Jobn Stevens, Supt. 
Mr. & Mrs. H. G. O. Nye. 
Miss Ellen Brown. 
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Rey. KH. D. Murphy. 
“CB. F. Millard. 
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Robt. J. Walker, 
H. F. Roberts. 
% Isaac Maguire. 


J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
E. ROY D.D. 
E. O. Bates. 

P. @. Cook. 


*‘ 8. H. Hayes. 
Cyrus L. Kastman. 
H. A. Cooke, 

J. P. Pierce. 

 6F. South worth. 

« J.W. Thomas. 

« ©. H. Malcom, D.R. 
J. D. Butler. 

« Vincent Group. 
‘William Major. 
W. 5B. Erben. 
Josepb Perry. 
Ohas. McElfresh. 
R. B. Murphy. 


EK. N. Orane. 


“ Jas. L. Keen: 
Wm. B. Yates. 
* Richard Webb. 


“ 7, H, Pease. 
J. Rowell. 
R. 8. Stubbs. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. 


ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APBIL, 1833. 


BRICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. Capr. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President 
Rev. 8. H. HALL, D. D., Cor, Sec’y & Treas. L, P. HUBBARD, Financiai Agent, 


Oxuxots. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen ; 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR soULs, 2.—To sancti commerce, au interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve | 
as the handmaid of Christianity. aon ie 
MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT, 1,—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of | 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, | 
the Society has stations in Cu1na, JAPAN, the SANDWICH IsLanps, CHILI, Brazin, 
Francz, ltaty, BeLerum, Denmarx, Norway, SWEDEN, NEw Brunswick, &c. 
and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel 
to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our 
inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply 
the place of parents and friends. oh 
2.—The monthly publication of the Sartors’ Magazine and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympath 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the | 
Society. The last of these M dporercineey the SEAMEN’s FRIEND, is gratuitously |. 
farnished to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others 
The Society also publishes the Lirz Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. 
3.—Loan LipRanixs, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 
taining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes 
each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries | 
among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the | 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it, (2) It 
usually places the library in charge of the Captain of the vessel. (8) It contem- 
plates a connection between the sailor and the individual who furnishes 
the library which he reads, The donor of each library is informed, if he re- 
quests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and what- 
ever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libra-. 
ries sent out by the Society, to May ist, 1878, is 6,252, containing 322,644 vol- 
umes. Calculating 5,175 re-shipments, they have been accessible to more than 
250,000 men. Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea have been report-. | 
ed .as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries 
have been provided by special contributions from abbath-schools, and are | 
frequently heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be | | 
greatly extended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. 
4.—The establishment of Saizors’ Homzs, Reapine Rooms, Savines’ Banks, | 
the distribution of Brstzs, Tracts, &c, Reps | 
The Saitors’ Homn, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the pro erty and under |. 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since w ch time it has ac- 
commodated over 90,000 boarders, This one institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are | 
constantly provided for at the Home, A Missionary of the Society is in daily |. 
attendance, and religious Meetings are held on week day evenings, Similar | | 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. uaa 
NOTE.—Twenty dollars. contributed by es individual or Sabbath-school, will send a | 
Library to sea, in the name of the donor. The SAILORS’ MAGAZINE is, when asked for, | 
sent gratuitously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cauge, and to ‘Life-Mem- 3 
vera and Directors, upon ax annual regueat for the same. oe 


